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INSTRUC TION IN “JOURNALISM. 





The announcement that Joseph Pulitzer has 
given to Columbia University a million dollars 
establis:ment and endowment of a 
with the uni- 
ersity is Mr. Palitzer’s practical answer to 


for the 
School of Journalism connected 


the old question: “ Can journalism be taught in 
Mr. Pulitzer thinks that 
nalism is a profession as much as aw, 
and 


schools ?” jour- 
medi- 
that there should be 


a well-equipped professional school, that will 


cine, or theology, 
put the profession of journalism “upon a level 
with others in supplying a definite educational 
course for students, and in affording the news- 
papers an opportunity to recruit their staffs 
from men adequately prepared for the duties 
of that service.” Since the announcement of 
the gift there has been general comment from 
Some of them 
think, as Mr. Pulitzer apparently does, that the 


editors all over the country. 
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art of journalism can be taught in a properly- 
equipped professional school, while others de- 
clare that newspaper men must be made in 
newspaper offices, and cannot be made any- 
where else. Very many editors, taking a mid- 
dle ground, have said in effect that while such 
a school as Mr. Pulitzer has planned may 
fit men to become good journalists, they 
must still learn the principles of journalism in 
active experience in daily work on newspapers. 

Whichever of these varying opinions may be 
right, it is interesting to see what Mr. Pulitzer 
will do. The official announcement by the 
secretary of Columbia University says : — 

“This generous gift puts into effect a pur- 
pose which Mr. Pulitzer has long had in con- 
templation, namely, the provision of an oppor- 
tunity to secure in a great university both 
theoretical and practical training for journal- 
ism considered as a profession. The School 
of Journalism of Columbia University will 
take rank with the existing professional 
schools of law, medicine, engineering, archi- 
tecture, and teaching. Subject to the general 
jurisdiction of the University council, its 
course of study will be formulated and its ad- 
ministration carried on by a faculty of jour- 
nalism, the members of which will be ap- 
pointed by the trustees in the near future. 

“The erection of a suitable building to ac- 
commodate the new school will be begun at 
once. A provisional site for the building has 
been chosen in the University quadrangle. 
It is hoped that the building may be pushed to 
completion so that it may be occupied in the 
autumn of 1904. The estimated cost of the 
building, fully furnished and equipped, is 
about $500,000. 

“Both Mr. Pulitzer and Columbia Univer- 
sity recognize that, with the establishment of 
a School of Journalism of university grade, a 
new academic field is entered upon, and in 
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order that the best ability and experience of 
the profession of journalism may guide the 
new undertaking, an Advisory Board has been 
provided for, the first members of which are 
to be appointed by the university upon the 
nomination of Mr. Pulitzer. The president 
of the university is to be ex-officio a member 
of this Advisory Board. Mr. Pulitzer will 
nominate the members of this Advisory Board 
in time for action by the trustees of the uni- 
versity at their next stated meeting on the 
first Monday in October. 

“A meeting of the Advisory Board will be 
called as soon as possible after its members 
are appointed, and the fundamental principles 
which should govern the School of Journal- 
ism will be discussed and agreed upon. After 
the suggestions of the Advisory Board have 
been communicated to the University council 
and to the trustees, the work of organizing the 
school will proceed with all possible speed, in 
order that instruction may be given just as 
soon as the building is ready for use. 

“A committee, consisting of President But- 
ler and Professors Burgess, Peck, Brander 
Matthews, G. R. Carpenter and Giddings, has 


already been appointed to frame a report for 
early presentation to the University council 
regarding the organization and academic rela- 
tions of the School of Journalism. 


“ The length of the proposed course in Jour- 
nalism and its content will be decided upon 
after the Advisory Board has expressed an 
opinion on both matters. Thorough training 
in written English, in logic, in the elements of 
economics and of political science, in the his- 
tory of the United States and the contempo- 
rary history of Europe, will certainly be in- 
cluled. Tue more technical courses will com- 
prise instruction in newspaper administration, 
newspaper manufacture, the law and the ethics 
of journalism, the history of the press and 
related subjects. 

“If, at the end of three years, the School of 
Journalism is in successful operation, Mr. 
Pulitzer will give to Columbia University an 
additional million dollars, the income of one- 
half of which wili be devoted to the mainte. 
nance of the School of Journalism. The in- 
come of the remaining half million will be 


expended for purposes to be hereafter agreed 
upon between Mr. Pulitzer and the Univer- 
sity.” 

The selection of members of the Advisory 
Board is obviously a matter of great impor- 
tance. Mr. Pulitzer has already designated 
seven members, as follows: Nicholas Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, ex- 
officio; Hon. Whitelaw Reid of the Mew York 
Tribune, Hon. John Hay, Secretary of State, 
Hon. St. Clair M’Kelway, of the Brooklyn 
Eagle, Hon. Andrew D. White, Charles 
W. Eliot, President of Harvard University, 
Victor F. Lawson, of the Chicago Daily 
News, and General Charles H. Taylor, of the 
Boston Globe. Four of these are practical 
newspaper men, actively engaged at the pres- 
ent time in the conduct of great newspapers. 
Others will be added to the list. 

Good judgment has been shown so far in 
selecting the members of the Advisory Board, 
particularly in the choice of the practical news- 
paper men who have been chosen. Mr. Law- 
son and General Taylor, especially, are men 
who know all there is to know about news- 
paper work in every department of the busi- 
ness. 

The detailed plan of instruction has not yet 
been arranged. President Eliot, of Harvard 
—who has never had any newspaper experi- 
ence — was asked to submif an outline fora 
practical scheme, and here is the result: — 
SUBJECTS APPROPRIATE TO A COURSE Ol} 

Stupy LEADING TO 

JOURNALISM. 

Newspaper Administration— The organi- 
zation of a newspaper office; functions of 
the publisher; circulation department; adver- 
tising department; editorial and “ reportorial” 
departments; the financing of a newspaper; 
local, out-of-town, and foreign news service; 
editorial, literary, financial, sporting, and other 
departments. (The methods of carrying on 
some or all of these departments would preb- 
ably be the subject not only of a general survey 
under the heading of administration, but of de- 
tailed exposition and training in separate 
courses.) 

Newspaper Manufacture— Printing presses ; 
inks; paper; electrotyping and stereotyping 


THE PROFESSION OF 
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processes; type composition; typesetting aud 
typecasting machines; processes for reproduc- 
ing illustrations; folding, binding, and mailing 
devices. 

The Law of Fournalism — Copyright ; 
libel, including civil, criminal, and seditious 
libel; rights and duties of the press in report- 
ing judicial proceedings; liabilities of pub- 
lisher, editor, reporter, and contributor. 

Ethics of Fournalism— Proper sense of 
responsibility to the public on the part of 
newspaper writers; to what extent should the 
opinions of the editor or owner of a newspaper 
affect its presentation of news? Relations of 
publisher, editor, and reporters as regards 
freedom of opinion. 

History of Fournalism— Freedom of the 
press, etc. 

The Form of Newspapers — 
Approved usages in punctuation, spelling, ab- 
breviations, typography, etc. 

Re-enforcement of Existing Departments 
of Instruction for the benefit of students of 
journalism: In English —reporting of news, 
news-letters, reviews, paragraph writing, edi- 


Literary 


torial writing; in History —emphasis on con- 


temporary history, government, and geog- 


raphy; in Political Science—emphasis on 







There has never been a time, I think, in the 
history of colleges in this country, when so 
many of their students were looking forward 
to the possibility of anewspaper career. There 
is a feeling on the one hand that the profes- 
sions are overcrowded, and on the other that 
newer fields to which applied science and busi- 
ness beckon offer at the outset slower ad- 
vances and less attractive experiences. The 
idea of being brought into contact with all 
forms of public life, of seeing great transac- 

cns and watching the actors in them, of 
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Contemporary economic problems and financial 
administration. 

Beyond this, little that is definite is known. 
“It is probable that the scheme of instruction 
will include several of the academic courses 
now taught in the university, but will also give 
special prominence to the other side of the 
study — to the endeavor to impart by thorough 
teaching and training what has been hitherto 
acquired in the hard school of actual practice. 
The newspaper men who will define the precise 
detail of this part will themselves recognize 
and attach a proper value to each division of 
this study.” It has been said that the school 
will have a practical newspaper plant, and it 
may be that a newspaper will be published. 
In that case, the students will obviously have 
all the advantages of actual work in newspaper 
making, under the direction of competent men, 
and, in addition, the benefit of special educa- 
tion to fitthem to do this work. At all events, 
the Columbia School of Journalism will tend 
to raise the standard of newspaper-making, and 
its graduates, whether they are journalists 
when they graduate or not, will be better fitted 
to become journalists than those who have had 
only haphazard training. 


30sTON, Mass, 


William H. Hills. 


writing from day to day the history of a mar- 
vellous age —all this naturally fascinates the 
ardent and aspiring mind. It is true, too, that 
the young man of good qualifications gets 
quicker returns in newspaper work than else- 
where. If he studies law, three or four years 
more must be taken out of his life after gradu- 
ation before he can enter upon his vocation; 
and then he has the cheerful prospect of starva- 
tion for as many more before clients begin to 
find him out. A similar duty confronts the 
medical student, and patients often display a 
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similar backv rdness about coming forward 
to the your doctor’s office. But the college 
graduate who once gets a chance assignment 
on a busy day in a city editor’s book, may find 
himself with as many more as he cares for 
within a fortnight, and may presently secure a 
modest salary that, with health and industry, at 
once puts him beyond want. Then there are 
fascinations in the sense of influence, in the 
power to reach the public attention or shape 
public opinion, even in the facility for coming 
in contact with important men and getting 
somewhat behind the scenes in transactions 
that interest the whole community. The no- 
tion is spreading, too, that a newspaper is be- 
ginning here; as long since in France, to take 
the old place of the lawyer’s office as a path to 
entry on public service. The very name by 
which (for want of a better ) foreign newspaper 
writers have taken to designating themselves, 
“ Publicists,” seems to many a hint: at a more 
attractive pursuit than defending a rogue or 
prescribing pills or potions. 

It cannot be denied that there is a certain 
justice in many of these considerations. And 
yet the first advice a competentand experienced 
newspaper man is apt to give a young aspirant 
will be the old one, “ Don’t.” It is an irregular, 
exacting, exposing, tempted life. It demands 
intense and long-continued application ; breaks 
into all manner of engagements; entails its 
hardest work at moments when everybody else 
is at leisure; and requires, even when pursued 
by gentlemen, under the direction of a gentle- 
man, occasional situations from which a gentle- 
man’s first impulse is to shrink. 

Besides, there are, after all, fewer prizes in 
it than in the old professions. Any of you can 
count up forty or fifty men now in New York 
who have won distinction and fortune in the 
law. Can you count half as many who are 
doing as well in both particulars on the news- 
papers? Nor can it be said that the tendency 
in the law appears yet to be toward diminish- 
ing the number or value of these prizes. 
Among the newspapers it does seem to be 
that way. Great success does not always bring 
esteem, or fortune, or permanence. The lower 
walks of the business are enormously over- 
crowded; competition is not always scrupu- 








lous, and the pay is apt to be very small. 
Within the lifetime of the boys now in the 
preparatory schools the changes have been 
almost revolutionary. While they were largely 
physical at the outset, they necessarily opened 
the way to moral changes as striking. 

The cost of raw material has been reduced 
from two-thirds to three-fourths; the cost of 
composition one-half, the cost of printing ina 
greater proportion than either. Meantime the 
supply of the raw material has become almost 
unlimited; the speed with which news can be 
put in type has been so greatly increased that 
columns of new matter, and pages if need be, 
can be set within an hour of the time when the 
paper must reach its readers; and the speed 
with which printing can be done has been so 
revolutionized that it is easier to catch mails 
and news companies and newsboys at the 
earliest hour desired with an edition of a hun- 
dred thousand now than it used to be with an 
edition of five or ten thousand. 

Obviously the business results from these 
revolutionary changes in the methods of the 
business were inevitable, no matter what the 
sentiments, or wishes, or even principles of 
the men engaged init. Nothing could prevent 
either a great reduction in price or a great in- 
crease in size, or both; and nothing could then 
wholly avert the moral changes which soon 
began to accompany this unexampled facility 
of production. 

It would be unjust not to give the other side 
of the picture. While evil traits of the Ameri- 
can newspaper have been increasingly devel- 
oped under the cheapness of production, an 
expansion of facilities, and craze for mere cir- 
culation, there are other changes as marked 
and most beneficial. The flippancy of our 
newspapers, which so vexed the soul of Mat- 
thew Arnold, certainly continues, as well as 
their deplorable addiction to the use and inven 
tion of slang. But they are more generally 
well written than they were fifteen years ago, 
and are often more attractively arranged. The 
number of young college-bred men whom they 
enlist grows steadily larger. They are better 
informed on the subjects they discuss, or at 
least they have acquired and organized far 


better means of gathering information. They 
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glean news with amazing thoroughness, and 
they exhaust it from the most secluded and 
guarded hiding places with the mysterious en- 
ergy of an air pump. Whoever has had to do 
with public affairs has learned that as all na- 
ture is in conspiracy against a vacuum, so 
under the guidance of the newspapers the 
whole world around them is in conspiracy 
against a secret. They cover the earth with 
theircorrespondents. They study the progress 
and even the politics of all nations. They 
give foreign news by cable with tenfold the 
fulness of a few years ago. Almost every first- 
class paper has its own special cable letter 
from London or Paris. In fact, the ocean 
lines are used as freely now by the press as 
the line to Washington formerly was. A rate 
of fifty-five cents a word from China, and of 
far more from the Philippines, does not check 
the full daily reports. 

We have seen the startling changes of the 
last twenty years. What are you to expect 
and prepare for in the next twenty? 

It is safe to predict that the better class of 
daily newspapers and their readers may come 
to a mutual understanding that less quantity 
and better quality would be mutually advan- 
tageous. The Saturday Review once called 
Macaulay the father of picturesque reporters, 
and Dickens has often been called their prince. 
No doubt these are ambitious models; but the 
press that sent MacGahan to a European war 
and Harding Davis and Bigelow to an Ameri- 
can one, and has developed so many of our 
most popular authors from its ranks, can rise 
above the present wordy and tedious level of 
telling the news whenever the editors and their 
readersagree that it is desirable. In that di- 
rection lies one of the best hopes for the future 
of the best newspapers. Fewer words, shorter 
stories, better told; fewer eight dollar-a-week 
reporters, who write only by main strength 
and awkwardness,‘and more men who have 
learned the capacities of the English tongue ; 
fewer men whose chief idea is to rake in all 
the rubbish they can and label it with startling 
headlines, and more men who know what is 
worth telling and know how to single it out 
from the mass of rubbish; fewer mere photo- 
graphers in nonpareil whose sole idea is to set 





down in fine type everything they see, and 
more artists who know what to see and how to 
make, in words, a picture of it—that is the 
line of progress for an intelligent press, worthy 
of an intelligent community. But frst of all, 
the public must make up its mind that the 
merit of a paper, its enterprise, its resources, 
and its importance are not determined by the 
number of its pages—that paper is made 
out of cordwood and costs two cents a pound ; 
that type is set by steam, and that white sheets 
can be run through printing machines in any 
number you want in any big office at the rate 
of 100,000 an hour. If the people continue to 
want quantity, as they certainly seem to do 
now, the quantity will no doubt cc ntinue to be 
printed — though Sheridan’s ghost should hiss 
in every editor’s ear that easy printing, even 
more than easy writing, makes curst hard 
reading. 

If now, among students who have done me 
the honor to follow these remarks, there should 
be some still unwise enough to persist in an in- 
tention to take up newspaper work, the simplest 
advice to give them, and about as practical as 
any they are likely to follow, is to imitate Lord 
Bacon, and take all knowledge for their prov- 
ince. The average newspaper man on the 
great dailies is far better educated to-day than 
twenty years ago, but the standard of qualifica- 
tions is likely in the next twenty to be higher 
still. Like most of my colleagues on the press, 
I have little faith in “schools of journalism,” 
or in “courses of journalism,” or, if you must 
have the truth, in lectures on journalism, either. 
The only place to learn the newspaper business 
is ina newspaper office, and you have to be 
caught tolerably young to learnitatall. But 
the place to acquire some of the qualifications 
for the work is the place where you can get 
the best general education the world affords. 
Above all, it must be an education that teaches 
you to see straight and to think straight, and, 
therefore, its very foundation must not be 
undermined by too eager a search for easy 
electives. 

We may next look for whatever will facili- 
tate wide acquisition and persuasive expres- 
sion. You must first know things, and know 
where to find things, and next know how to 
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interest people in your way of telling these 
things, and in your reasoning about them. 
Knowledge, real knowledge, not a smattering 
of the history of your country, is indispensa- 
ble, and no historical knowledge will come 
amiss. Constitutional and international law, at 
least, you must know, and if you can take a full 
course, so much the better. Modern languages 
will be most helpful, and in our great news- 
papers a reading knowledge of at least three 
of them — French, German, and Spanish — be- 
comes every year more desirable. The liter- 
ature of your own language should be studied 
until you learn to use the noble tongue to ex- 
press to the best advantage and in the fewest 
words whatever you have to say. You should 
know your own country, and, above all, grasp 
intelligently the fact that the part worth know- 
ing is not confined to a narrow strip along the 
Atlantic coast. You should know foreign coun- 
tries, and thus chasten the notions that wisdom 
began with us, and that liberty and intelligence 
hardly exist elsewhere. You should know the 
people, the plain, everyday, average man, the 
man in the street —his condition, his needs, 
his ideas, his notions —and you should learn 
early that he is not likely to be overpowered 
by your condescension when you attempt to 
reason with him. 
Finally, let me remind you that the man who 
succeeds is a man who has not undervalued 
what he is undertaking. This work we have 







Use the card system. It is easily enlarged 
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died. At the head note the title, with the sub- 
ject, form, and length. Below note places 
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considered is as varied, as exacting, and as re- 
sponsible as any known to our modern civiliza- 
tion, if not also the most potential for good or 
ill. It calls for patience, for moderation, for 
quick and accurate perception, for deliberate 
judgment, for resolute purpose and for what 
the politicians call staying power. No man 
who cannot, like the pugilist, “take punish- 
ment,” has any business in it. No man who 
lets his nerves or his passions run ayay 
with his ice-cold judgment has any business 
in it. 

But to him who is called, the opportunity is 
beyond estimate. Tohim are given the keys 
of every study, the entry to every family, the 
ear of every citizen when at ease and in his 
most receptive moods— powers of approach 
and of persuasion beyond those of the Protest- 
ant pastor or the Catholic confessor. He is 
by no means a prophet, but, reverently be it 
said, he is a voice in the wilderness preparing 
the way. He is by no means a priest, but his 
words carry wider and farther than the priest's, 
and he preaches the gospel of humanity. He 
is not a king, but he nurtures and trains the 
king, and the land is ruled by the public opin- 
ion he evokes and shapes. If you value this 
good land the Lord has given us, if you would 
have a soul in this marvellous civilization and 
a lifting power for humanity, look well to the 
nurture and training of your king. 

The New York Tribune. Whitelaw Reid. 
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“* Joan of Arc.’’ Humorous labor union story. 3600 words. | 
McClure’s, Aug. 16, 1901. 
Harper's, Sept. 18, 1901. 
Scribner’s, Oct. 13, 1901. 
Century, 


Sept. 18, 1g01. 
Oct. 12, 1901. 
Nov. 5, 1901. See letter. 
Nov. 6, 190¢. 

Accepted. Century, Nov. 30,1901 $50. 
Published. Century, July, 1902. 


4 cents. | 
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head give the common name of the periodical, 
with information as to frequency of publication; 


below that the full name and form of address 
of the publishers, and any notes as to material 
used, when paid for, time of retention before 
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Leslie’s. Monthly. 
Frank Leslie Publishing House, 
141-147 5th Ave., 
New York City. 
Stories, verse, sketches capable of photographic illustration. 

Pay on acceptance. 

3 weeks. 

Several writers have carried the idea still 
further and have duplicated their lists, dividing 
them into several sections: periodicals that 
pay for fashion notes; games, recipes, sugges- 
tions for woman wage-earners, etc. The idea 
may be carried as far as the writer has time. 


S.C. Stuntz. 


WasuINGTON, D.C. 


SOME NECESSARY COMPONENTS OF THE WRITERS EQUIPMENT. 


A successful writer must have : — 

A varied knowledge of circumstances and 
occupations, even though one’s own experi- 
ence of them be brief and casual. 

Sympathy, which comes partly from large 
observation and knowledge, partly from native 
warmth and vigor of imagination, but, most of 
all, from a generous and loving heart. 

The perception of moral values, which 
comes partly by intellectual discipline and 
close observation, but chiefly by singleness of 
moral purpose and by unswerving spiritual 
rectitude. 

Unselfishness,— of the sort that finds a 
great part of its own contentment in the happi- 
ness of others and one of its most frequent 
absorptions in entering into and augmenting 
such happiness. An hour spent with a child 
may put one in a fitter mood for artistic or cre- 
ative work than the most careful mental prepa- 
ration could. 

Unconsciousness and spontaneity of atten- 


tion and insight, with an instinctive grasp of 
the material they give. These are primarily 
an endowment of nature, but the keeping of 
them at their best estate is dependent largely 
on one’s own faithfulness to high artistic and 
spiritual ideals. 

And, last and chiefest, that largeness and 
warmth of nature which makes the work of 
authorship a secondary or minor thing—a 
thing quite forgotten when love comes to the 
soul or sorrow to the heart. Life is much 
more than any utterance of it, even the fittest 
and the finest, can ever be. The artist’s work 
is at its best when it is the natural and half- 
unconscious expression of personal experience. 

These last are imperishable things, that 
transcend the artist’s expectation and often 
his desire. They do not come with seeking, 
or even with watching for them, but Life, far 
readier to give such gifts than mostof us be- 
lieve her, is waiting to bestow them all. 

Olive E. Dana. 
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Short, practical articles on topics connected 
with literary work are always wanted for THE 
WRITER. Readers of the magazine are invited 
to join in making it a medium of mutual help, 
and to contribute to it any ideas that may 
occur to them. The pages of THE WRITER 
are always open for any one who has anything 
helpful and practical to say. Articles should 
be closely condensed ; the ideal length is about 


1,000 words. 


* 
* * 


In the July WRITER the extent to which 
specia ization in periodical publishing is car- 
ried nowadays was briefly referred to. The 
tendency of the times is shown still further by 
the news that New York is to have a daily 
medical paper. The Medical Publishing Com- 
pany of America has been incorporated at 


$150,200, for the purpose of publishing the 
Daily Medical Fournal. The first issue is 
scheduled for October 1, and the subscription 
price has been placed at one dollar a year, 
which also includes the New York Medical 
Critic, a monthly journal now in its second 
year. The prospectus announces a six page 
journal, 12x15 inches in size, with full affilia- 
tion with the Associated Press and with an 
edition of 100,000 copies. The editorial staff 
has not yet been announced, with the excep- 
tion of Dr. M. W. Curran, managing editor, 
154 East Seventy-second street, New York. 


* 
* * 


There is also a project afoot to establish in 
New York a Roman Catholic newspaper, 
which is to appear semi-weekly at first, and 
eventually to become a daily publication. A 
woman's daily paper, conducted by women for 
women, i$ alsoto be started in New York, and 
in Philadelphia a political daily, devoted 
solely to politics, will soon appear. Perhaps 
the golf-players, too, will have their daily pape: 
some day. 


* 
~ * 


The baseball editor of the St. Paul Dispatch 


has rendered a_ service to the authors of 


Rhetorics by giving them in good faith this 
beautiful example of mixed metaphor : — 


The coming champions are now looking down on the Leagi 
race from the dizzy height of a percentage of .670 games wot 
Forty-five rungs distant they can see the Brewers struggling 
mightily to breast the waves and steer clear of the rocks en- 
countered on the road; still further back the Colonels a 
within comfortable range doggedly fighting their way up tl 
pike 


away off on the horizon Minneapolis is dimly descried, cling- 


Indianapolis is gradually receding in the distance, and 


ng to what, at a distance of 270 points, looks like a percentag 


of «4 
* 
. s 


In his novel, “ A Special Assignment,” S. T. 
Clover advances his hero rapidly through suc- 
cessive steps in newspaper work, so that in 
five years he becomes managing editor of a 
great newspaper. [he newspaper critics, im- 
mediately recognizing the improbability of 
this, have vig ously protested, the result 
being that Mr. Clover has replied that the 
story is a record of actual fact in his own ex- 
perience, known to many who have been 
familiar with his rapid rise. The Mew York 
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Times, however,* justly objects that, while 
truth can be as extravagant as it pleases, fic- 
tion must at least be plausible. ‘“ The truth of 
fiction,” says the Zimes, “must commend 
itself immediately to the common mind.” 


* 
* * 


Fiction writers will do well to remember 
this. The old saying that truth is stranger 
than fiction should be a warning to the novel- 
No matter if the plot and details of a 
story are literally true, the story will fail to im- 
press the reader if it seems improbable. The 
fiction writer must always be plausible, and it 
is often necessary to tone down the facts of 
real life considerably to make them proper 
elements for a fictitious story. 


ist. 


* 
* * 


Every poet has been made to realize the ur- 
gent need of more rhymes for “love.” Dove, 
glove, shove, above, unglove —there you have 
the whole list of rhymes available, and it is pa- 
thetically inadequate. Arthur Symons in a 
poem lately published in the Athenaum 
makes a brave effort to extend the list by 
rhyming “love” with “enough,” but the ex- 
periment is not in every way successful. 

W. H. H. 





QUERIES. 


[ Questions relating to literary work or literary topics will 
be answered inthis department. Questions must be brief and 
Questions on general topics should be 
directed elsewhere. ] ° 


of general interest. 


What is the rule regarding the use of “be- 
side” and “ besides”? M. K. P. 

[ “ Beside” means “by the side of”; “ be- 
sides” means “in addition to.” For instance, 
“She was sitting beside him, and her mother 


was there besides.” — w. H. H. ] 


oe 


IN THE WRITER'S FALLOW YEARS. 


One of the commonest experiences of an ¢di- 
tor is the prevalence of literary aspirations and 
the scarcity of literary ability. Menand women, 
even boys and girls, think themselves compe. 
tent to write for the best journals and maga- 


zines though they haven't even mastered the 
a bc of literary production, to say nothing of 
their lack of style, experience, knowledge, and 
original thought. This reflection was sug- 
gested by a recent letter to an ex editor — 
doubtless suggested by a chance copy of a 
magazine now several years deceased. The 
letter reads : — 


Do you purchase original poems for your magazine. | have 


disposed of some to /dea/s, but have several more on hand, and 
Mr. B advised me to send to other magazines as it will be 
some time before he can dispose of part of them. © Mr. C —— 
also advised me to send to magazines. 

I should like to become a regular contributor at a reasonable 
price, to several magazines, or papers. 

If youdo not wish to purchase, will you be so kind as to 
write me who you think may. 


Observe the punctuation. also the grammat- 
ical construction of the last sentence; also 
note the undue prominence given to the 
financial consideration, and the innocent hope 
of the writer that she may be employed asa 
regular contributor, without having given evi- 
dence of her ability to contribute anything 
acceptable. 

The density of the ignorance behind this 
letter is well-nigh hopeless. And yet, rot a 
few successful writers can recall 
letters —either sent or withheld—written by 
them in the fallow years of their early youth. 
Fohnson Brigham. 


similar 


Des Moines, Iowa. 





2 


WRITERS OF THE DAY. 


Katharine L. Ferris, author of the story, 
“An Offer of Marriage,” which appeared in 
the September number of Short Stories, has 
returned again to Brittany, where she spent 
last summer. At that time she met Theodore 
Botrel, the Breton bard, and she has since 
published an article about him in the C 7/7c. 
The Metropolitan will soon publish another 
of her Brittany articles. Miss Ferris will 
make her home in France for the next few 
years, and her readers will have the pleasure 
of knowing how the French life appears toa 
bright American woman. Jt is interesting to 
note that the main points in “An Offer of 
Marriage” occurred in the life of a French 
peasant within the last year. Besides stories 
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and critical articles, Miss Ferris writes verses. 
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She had some verses in the Editor’s Drawer 
of the September Harfer’s. 





May Harris, whose story, “The Rose of 
Spring,” appeared in the September Harfer’s, 
lives with her father at “ Thornfield,” their 
home in the country, near Montgomery, Ala- 
bama. During the past three or four years 
Miss Harris has contributed short literary 
articles to the New York Times Saturday Re- 
view, also to Town and Country, and the Eva. 
Her first story, “A Window to the South,” 
was published in Harper's Magazine two 
years ago, and since that time she has had 
stories in Harper's, Frank Leslie's Popular 
Monthly, Short Stories, and Town Topics. 
Her story, “Whom the Gods Love,” pub- 
lished in Harper's last January, attracted much 
favorable attention. Miss Harris inherits her 
literary tendency from her father, who is a 
poet of distinction. At present she is en- 
gaged in writing a novelette for one of the 
leading publishing houses of New York. 





, 


Alden Arthur Knipe, whose story, “ Please,’ 
was printed in the September number of 
Everybody's Magazine, is a grandson of T.S. 
Arthur, and so comes naturally by his bent for 
writing. Mr. Knipe was born in Philadelphia 
in 1870, and was educated at Haverford, and 
at the University of Pennsylvania, where he 
was graduated in medicine. While at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he was prominent 
in athletics, and was captain of the football 
team in 1894. He is now at work on a volume 
of college stories of Pennsylvania, and a num- 
ber of his stories have been accepted by vari- 
ous magazines, and are now awaiting publica- 
tion. 





Marguerite Merington, author of the story, 
* Toddykins,” in the September number of 
Scribner's Magazine, is a well-known play- 
wright. “Toddykins ” is a humorous account 
of how an artist and a writer found a home on 
the top floor of a Fifth-avenue mansion, and 
concerning it Miss Merington says that while, 
of course, it is fiction, it by no means exag- 
gerates the difficulties encountered by refined 








women of limited means in finding a place in 
which to live in New York City. 





Mary Moss, author of “Miss Atherton’s 
Wanderjahr,” in Lippincott's for September, 
and “ A Pompadour Angel,” in the September 
number of A/cClure’s, has written besides two 
novelettes, “Fruit Out of Season,” and “Ju- 
lian Meldohla,” both of which were published 
in Lippincott’s. She has also written a lot of 
signed reviews and critical work for the 4 ¢/an- 
tic Monthly and the Bookman, and occasional! 
special articles for newspapers. The A¢/an 
tic Monthly has recently accepted an essay, 
called “ Machine Made,” and A7nslee’s will 
soon print one of her short stories, called 
“An Augur in Kimono.” Her first novel, A 
Sequence in Hearts,” is just being brought out 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company. Miss Moss 
says that her first efforts were rejected with 
perfect unanimity by every magazine on the 
Atlantic seaboard, with the exception of one, 
which she never tried. Then her work began 
to be accepted. She thinks now that the edi- 
tors were correct in both decisions, but it was 
a severe trial to her at first, when she was 
thrilling over things that seemed most inter- 
esting and amusing to her, but could not man- 
age to shape her ideas in any acceptable form. 
She hopes to learn enough to write a play 
some day, but she has never attempted verse, 
and says that she never shall attempt it. Her 
ambition is to write novels, stories, or plays 
about people of to-day as we know and see 
them, without hplding a brief for any side or 
developing any particular theory. She has 
always lived in Philadelphia. 

Harriet A. Nash, who had a story, “A 
Woman Hater,” in the September Red Book, 
and another, “The Webster Curse,” in the 
New England Magazine for September, is a 
resident of Skowhegan, Maine, and is well 
known in social and business circles of that 
state. Her literary work covers a peried of 
about six years, her first story having appeared 
in the Mew England Magazine for March, 
1898, since which time she has been a frequent 
contributor to that magazine, as well as to the 
Youth's Companion, McClure’s, Ainslee’s, and 
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many other periodicals. As the greater por- 
tion of Miss Nash’s time is devoted to6 busi- 
ness pursuits, her literary work thus far has 
been almost wholly confined to the skort story, 
the one exception being a book for girls, en- 
titled “Polly’s Secret, a Story of the Ken- 
nebec,” which was published last year. Miss 
Nash confines her work to stories of New 
England country life and character, and says 
that the good old state of Maine, from its 
rocky coast to the little settlements scattered 
through its northern woods, is replete with 
character and incident peculiarly its own, and 
easily adapted to the field in which she has 
thus far worked. 

Mary H. Peixotto, whose story, “ The Clock 
Without a Face,” was printed in the July Cos- 
mopolitan,is the wife of Ernest C. Peixotto, 
whose illustrations and travel articles are so 
wellknown. Mrs. Peixotto is young, and it is 
only within the last two years that she has 
begun to write, but already many of her stories 
have appeared in leading American magazines, 
notably in Scrzbmer’s Magazineand in Harper's 
She is a Californian by birth, but 
has lived for many years in New York and in 
The result of her long European 
residence is shown in the vivid local coloring 
of her stories. For instance, her “ Summer in 
Sabots” tells of a sojourn in the tiny Dutch 
town of Rijsoord; “ Mostar” tells of Turkish 
life in Herzegovinia; “Giuseppe’s Christmas ” 
portrays the pathetic wanderings of a little 
Neapolitan street waif at Christmas-tide; 
while “A Summer ina Sandolo” details the 
transformation of a Venetian ficcolo into a 
full-fledged gondolier. The theme of “The 
Clock Without a Face ” is based on fact; such 
aclock does exist in the town of Larchant. 
The characters, however, are fictitious, al- 
though drawn with such fidelity that they 
seem real. 


Magazine. 


Europe. 


” 


Ethel Sigsbee Small, whose story, “As 
Turns the Wheel,” appeared in the September 
number of the Metropolitan Magazine, is the 
daughter of Admiral Charles D. Sigsbee, of 
the navy, and the wife of Robert Toombs 
Small, of the editorial staff of the Washington 


Evening Star. \n her schoolgirl dzys at the 
national capital, Mrs. Small spent most of her 
spare moments at the study hall in writing 
thrilling novelettes as seen thrcugh the 
imaginative eyes of a child, and she still 
cherishes a voluminous manuscript of fifty-two 
chapters as one of the unfinished novels of 
those days. At that time, however, she did 
not confine her ambitions to the writing of 
mere stories, but turned her talents to the 
drama, and evolved plays in which princes and 
beautiful maidens had many strange and ex 
‘citing adventures. With her school chums 
she enacted these plays, much to the delight 
of large parlor audiences of parents and in- 
vited friends. She followed this writing 
merely as a girlish whim and for her own 
amusement, and as she grew up abandoned 
writing altogether. About a year ago she 
again took up the pen, and received the rare 
encouragement of having her first story ac- 
cepted by the first magazire to which she sub- 
mitted it. Since that time she has had stories 
inthe Smart Set, Ainslee’s Magazine, Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, and the Metropolitan. : 

Herman Knickerbocker Vielé, author of 
“The Carhart Mystery,” in the September 
number of the Cosmopolitan, has produced 
three books, “ The Inn of the Silver Moon,” 
‘“* The Last of the Knickerbockers,” and “ Myra 
of the Pines,” and is at present at work upon 
a fourth, a novel dealing with conditions in an 
He will also have a 
> published 


American country town. 
volume entitled “Random Verse’ 
this fall, and he has recently finished a play, 
which is under consideration by a well-known 
actress. “The Inn of the Silver Moon” 
has met with a flattering reception in Eng- 
land, and a German translation of it is to 
appear shortly in Berlin. Of late Mr. Vielé 
has given some attention to shorter fiction, ard 
several of his stories have already appeared in 
the magazines, while others are listed for 
early publication. Mr. Vielé may be classed 
with the younger writers, though he has 
turned forty, and began his literary work with 
the experience of a successful professional 
career and the impressions of several years of 
travel. He is a versatile writer, and holds 
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that no man can attain his best by copying his 
first success. He is a brother of Francis 
Vielé-Griffin, the only AngloSaxon ever 
granted the Legion of Honor as a writer of 
French poetry, a fact that may give an added 
interest to the verses of the American brother. 


Michael White, whose story, “ Bobby’s 
Garden,” was printed in the Delineator for 
September, was born at Ahmednagar, Bom- 
bay, India, and was educated at the United 
Service College, North Devon, England, where 
he was a classmate of Rudyard Kipling. He 
has traveled extensively over Europe and the 
Orient, and came to America first from Aus- 
tralia. Mr. White lived for several years in 
California and Oregon, and says he learned 
there how easy it is to lose forty thousand dol- 
lars in different ventures, and how hard it is 
to make the same sum in literature. He adds 
that he literally bombarded the magazines and 
newspapers for three years with all kinds of 
material without making forty dollars. Five 
years ago he came East, and since then he has 
succeeded much better, having had matter 
printed in Zyuth, Pearson's Magazine, the 
Smart Set, Leslie's U eekly, the Critic, Mun- 
sey’s Magazine, the Jndcpendent, the Reader 
the Youth's Companion, the Four Track 
News, the Delineator, Good Housekeeping, 
the New /dea Magazine, the New York Her- 
ald, and the New York Press, and he has 
also done considerable journalistic work for 
McClure’s Syndicate, the Mew York World, 
and the Mew York Evening Post. Last year 
J. F. Taylor & Co. published a Hindu histor- 
ical romance of his, entitled, “ Lachmi Bai.” 
After roaming about half over the world, Mr. 
White is now quite content to stay in the 
United States, although he looks forward “to 
one or two side trips to South America and 
other near-by places when funds will permit.” 


Henry M. Wiltse, whose story, ‘The White 
Elephant,” appeared in the Afetropolttan for 
September, is a native of Michigan, and was 
educated for the law at the University of 
Michigan. He practised law in Chattanooga 
for some years, and was city attorney four 
terms, assistant United States attorney four 


and a half years, and twice member of th: 
state legislature. Mr. Wiltse always had 
taste for literature, having held editorial pos - 
tions two or three different times, and gradv- 
ally drifted from law to literature. He went 
on the lecture platform for a while, and for th: 
past eight years has given almost his entire 
time to literary work, writing a good deal fo: 
the magazines and tor metropolitan news- 
papers. Mr. Wiltse has written two books: 
one a history of the illicit distillers of the 
South, called * The Moonshiners,” which is a 
study into their lives and characters, and the 
other, a nonsense book, called “ The Centen- 
nial Liar.” He is now conducting a depart- 
ment of “anecdote and levity” for a daily 
newspaper. 





> 


PERSONAL GOSSIP ABOUT AUTHORS. 


Kipling.— Kipling throws a good deal of 
his work into the waste basket. He feels that, 
having won a reputation, it is his duty to write 
up to it. On one occasion, when in a heroic 
mood, he destroyed a whole book. The title 
of this unborn work was “Forty-five Morn- 
ings.’ After it was finished he asked Robert 
Barr to readit. “As good as* Plain Tales,’” 
was Mr. Barr’s verdict. *“ Not better?” said 
Kipling. “1 don’t think it is,” answered Barr. 
“Then it will never be published,” was Kip- 
ling’s unexpected reply, and it was destroyed 
forthwith.— Columbus Dispatch. 


O'Connor.—I little knew when I started 
Disraeli’s “ Life’ what a gigantic business it 
was going to be. Indeed, the book nearly 
killed me. To it, perhaps, more than to any- 
thing else, I may attribute the success and 
reputation I began from its publication to at- 
tain. It was bought ata price which few ncw 
would be able or willing to pay. In order to 
write the book, I had to go through forty years 
of “Hansard,” and “ Hansard” for one year 
usually consists of five or six big volumes. | 
had to read almost every line Disraeli ever 
spoke, whether it was at hustings at election 
times, or to his constituents during the Par- 
liamentary vacations; I had to read all his 
own works — which amounted to something like 
a library in themselves; and, in short, | had 
to spend on this work almost as much time as 
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would have enabled me to write a considerable 
history All through this period I was so ab- 
sorbed that it was difficult for me to seek or to 
do any other work, with the result that my en- 
tire income consisted of the occasional checks 
for £5 which Mr. Beeton gave me. And the 
result was that I was in black poverty. 

Indeed, I was so poor part of the time that 
even paper was a consideration to me, and I 
was delighted when a friend of mine, who was 
a chemist, gave me large bundles of leaflets 
setting forth the merits of some plaster or 
ointment. These leaflets were printed on one 
side only; the other side I used for my manu- 
script. 1 was rather careless then in collecting 
anything associated with myself. and I don’t 
believe I have the manuscript of a single book 
I ever wrote; but 1 did make an exception in 
the case of these chemical leaflets; 1 have 
preserved some of them still. They are ina 
drawer in my study, and now and then, when | 
am running through my papers, | come across 
them. Inatrice I can see again the scene in 
which they were written; the little parlor 
in the south of London, and the faces of my 
companions —some of them passed beyond 
these voices—and the feverish and killing 
work, with the curious sense that, after all, the 
reward would come, sooner or later, or that, at 
all events, I] had begun a task, and could no 
more escape from it than the convict from 
his appointed doom.— 7. P. O'Connor, in 
M.A. P. 

Ward.—Little is known of Mrs. Humphry 
Ward's methods of composition, but the follow- 
ing extract from one of her own addresses at 
the Passmore Edwards Settlement will be of 
Mrs. Ward said: ‘“ Time 
passes, and every scheme in which there isa 


interest to readers. 


germ of life develops in ways some expected, 
some unexpected,and makes itsown character. 
tis like — if I may take an illustration from 
my own trade —it is like a characterina novel. 
The story-teller plans it in this way or that. 
You scribble down on your first sheet of paper 
such and such incidents. 
badly or to end well. 


Your hero is to end 
Marriage bells there 
shall certainly be — on that last far-off page. 
Or, if you are in a sterner mood, you sce all 
the forces of the pit unchained about your poor 


puppets — shipwreck, a railway accident, some 
new disease with a long name; you write it 
down inexorably. But then you begin your 
work ; and after a little while, as your grip 
tightens, as your characters come out of the 
mist, they begin to make themselves, to shape 
their own story. Your idea remains, if it had 
any virtue. Often one looks back with a strange 
thrill to see how near the thought of the end 
has been to tke thought of the beginning. But 
on the way it has taken to itself asccre of fresh 
forms and developments.” 





——> 


CURRENT LITERARY TOPICS. 


The Pulitzer School of Journalism.— At 
the time of the last census there were in the 
United States 114.073 lawyers and 30,c98 per- 
sons classed as journalists. The legal profes- 
sion was provided with trained recruits by 1co 
law schools with 1,106 professors and instruct: 
ors. For a fair proportion there should have 
been at least 26 colleges of journalism, with 
faculties 291 strong. There was not one. 
Not a single one of the 30,098 newspaper 


men and women in the country had enjoyed 
what a lawyer would call a systematic profes- 
sional training. 


It is the fashion in the newspaper world to 
say that this is as it should be — to ridicule the 
idea of training the recruits of the press for 
their work, and to insist that journalism, alone 
of all arts, sciences, trades, and professions in 
the world, cannot be systematically taught, but 
must be picked up as a boy picks upa knowl- 
edge of swimming when he is thrown into 
deep water. Some boys drown. 

And yet every newspaper is a daily sufferer 
The 
first question an editor asks of an applicant 
for a position is: “ What has been your experi- 
ence?” 


from the lack of training in its staff. 


In other words: ‘Have you picked 
up some knowledge of your duties at the ex- 
pense of some other newspaper, or must I 
waste my time teaching you the rudiments of 
your trade?” 

In former years a boy began the study of 
law by sweeping out a lawyer’s office, or of 
medicine by mixing pills for a country doctor. 
Instruction for newspaper work is still in the 
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same stage. That law and medicine are now 
studied in professional schools, while a 
knowledge of newspaper work must be 
“picked up” in an office, does not mean that 
journalism is any less capable than law or 
medicine of being systematically taught, but 
merely that the methods of preparation for 
one profession have stood still, while those for 
the others have advanced. 

Of course no school can make a great edi- 
tor, a great war correspondent or a “star 
reporter,” any more than it can make a Millet, 
a Lorenz, or a Henry Ward Beecher. But it 
can teach the right methods, which the genius 
and the clod alike must observe; it can give 
protection against ignorant blunders, and it 
can show how to make use of the sources of 
It is the function of 
technical school to enable its graduates to 


accurate information. 


handle the tools of their profession with cor- 
rectness and facility — for force and originality 
they must depend upon themselves.— New 
York World. 

Fine Writing.— The Mount Morris (lll. ) 
Index employs a word painter to describe for 
the benefit of its readers the events of gen- 
eral interest which transpire within its sphere 
of usefulness, and there are times when this 
word painter reaches the very dizziest heights 
that it is possible for an imaginative and real- 
istic writer to attain without losing his balance. 
In arecent contribution he says : — 


Your scribe attended the ( Fourth of July) 
celebration at Leat River, which, like every 
event of the kind held at Leaf River, was a 
success. During the forenoon heaven’s artill- 
ery rumbled through the cioudy vault, but, as 
even nature hated to throw a wet blanket over 
such an enthusiastic crowd of the wit and 
beauty of Ogle County, the loyal winds finally 
brushed the frowning clouds from old Sol’s 
glorious brow, who, in his chariot of day, cir- 
cumfused with his veil of light, determined 
once more to keep step with the drum beat of 
the ages, and join the picturesque procession 
as it moved with drum beat and brass band 
cadency, with waving banners, to the beautiful 
school yard. where, amid the twittering of birds 
and the rustle of the leaves of numerous loyal 
trees, as the shimmering sunshine fell through 
the numerous open spaces of the interlacing 
trees, in broad, golden patches of patriotic 
glory, the exercises were opened by a timely 
prayer by the Rev. C. W. Jaycox. 


This extract, it should be explained, 


really only a part of the sentence, which con 
tinues for twenty lines more, or until the word 
painter rounds it out with a reference to the 
charming manner in which Miss Edna Getche!! 
“presided at the organ.” 


The celebrated Schiller Band then gave 
another of their inestimable selections, and, as 
the silvery cadency of their harmonious sounds 
floated through the salubrious air, it well might 
have charmed another Plato from his dreams 
of Elysium. Then the orator, the Rev. E. W. 
O'Neal of Aurora, was introduced in a grace- 
ful manner by Joel B. Bertolet, president of the 
day. If those sturdy heroes of the Revolution 
who followed Washington in his immortal cru- 
sade for liberty, and spent eight years amus 
ing themselves by twitching the lion’s tail to 
hear him roar, could have been present on this 
patriotic occasion, and have listened to the 
tervent, eloquent, patriotic, witty, and sensible 
address by the Rev. O'Neal, they would have 
been amply repaid for all their sanguinary ex 
ig and privations and sufferings at Lexing 
ton. Bunker Hill, Brandywine, Ticonderoga 
and Valley Forge, and would have had elucida- 
ted to their inner consciousness by undeniable 
demonstration the true object in achieving 
American independence. 

And to conclude he says, ina mournful but 
impressive vein: — 

The skyrockets have faded from the heavens 
The Japanese fireflies and squids have flared 
out. The Chinese crackers have ceased their 
monotonous racket. The roll of the drums 
has died out and the cadence of the bands 
faded away in the distance. Historic shad- 
ows envelop us, and we remember that Egypt 
has passed away, and that Assyria is but a 
dream, and the owls and bats make their nests 
in the ruins of Nineveh, while Greece sits in 
sackcloth and ashes, and the glory of Rome is 
the theme of school-boys — but what of all that? 
Let the American eagle scream, for into the 
heavens, with unblinking eye to the sun, he 
still proudly clasps in his loyal talons the gold 
en-pointed banner of the Union, pointing the 
serene and shining pathway to the stars. 


There! Who will have the hardihood to say 
now that the best literature produced in our 
day finds its way into the magazines? — Chi 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Care or THE Tretu. By Samuel A. Hopkins, M.D., 
D.D.S. ts0pp. Cloth, 75 cents. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1903 


Dr. Hopkins has done the world a service 
by writing this practical and useful manual, 
He is convinced that a large proportion of 
dental operations are preventable, and his ob 
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ject has been to show how the teeth should be 
cared for so that such operations will be un- 
necessary. He discusses in a plain, common- 
sense way the causes and prevention of decay, 
the proper care of the teeth, the best methods 
of brushing, the use of mouth-washes, proper 
methods of eating, the effect of different kinds 
of food, toothache and the means for its treat- 
ment and prevention, and other practical 
phases of the subject. A copy of the book 
should bz in every household. W. H. H. 
Some VILLAGE Verse. By Master Emery. 100 pp. Stiff 
paper, $5.00, net. Lima, Ohio: Published by the Author. 

1903. 

Now here’s a poet who sets value on him 
self. His book is a manila paper brochure — 
editio princeps, limited to five hundred copies. 
At five dollars a copy, net, it will bring the 
author $2,500 (of course, provided). And yet 
some people say that poetry doesn’t pay! Mr. 
Emery’s ability to write poetry and his appre- 
ciation of it are both illustrated by these lines 
of his on Sidney Lanier, which are a fair sam- 
ple of his work : — 

His little poem on sunrise 
Is a leader 
An’ a beautiful surprise 
To the reader ; 
For the far faint voice, arising 
From the Marsh-bed, 
Seems to start the angels singing 
O’er the dead. 
BOOKS RECEIVED: 
STRANGE Case oF Dr. Jekyitt AND Mr. Hyper. By Rob- 
ert Louis Stevenson. Printed in the easy reporting style of 

Senn Pitman phonography. 66 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Cin- 

cinnati: The Phonographic Institute Company. 1903. 
Tue StumBuinG Brock. By Edwin Pugh. Illustrated. 313 

pp. Cloth, $1.50. New York: A. S. Barnes& Co. 1903, 


Tue WispoMm oF THE FooLisH AND THE FoLty oF THE WIsk. 
3y Minna Thomas Antrim. 106 pp. Cloth, 50 cents. 
Philadelphia: Henry Altemus Company. 1903. 

True Last Worps oF DisTiInGuIisHED MEN AND WoMEN: 


New edition. By Frederic Rowland Martin 354 pp: 
Cloth, $1.50. New York: Fleming H. Revell Company 
1903. 


Vittorio EMANUELE, Prince oF PigpMont. A romantic 
play 3y James Murmell. 123 pp. Paper, 75 cents. 
Philadelphia: Franklin Printing Company. 1903. 
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( The publishers of Tua Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
en receipt of the amount given in parenthesis following the name 
—the amount being in each case the price of the periodical 
with three cents postage added. Unless a price is given, the 
periodical must be ordered from the publication office. Readers 
who send to the publishers of the periodicals indexed for copies 
containing the articles mentioned in the list will confer a favor 
if they will mention THe Weiter when they write. } 





How SHAKesPpeaRE Learnep His Trape. Brander Mat- 
thews. North American Review (53 c.) for September. 

James McNemt Wuatstier. Joseph Pennell. Morth 
American Review (53 c.) for September. 

Tue Unrorcotren Wuaittier. Illustrated. John Wright 
Buckham. Mew England Magaz/ne (28 c. ) for September. 









EpinpurGH AuTHors oF To-Day. (Rev. Hugh Black, 
Eve Blantyre Simpson, ‘‘ Gabriel Setoun’’ (Thomas N. Hep- 
burn), Archibald Stodart Walker, Henry Johnstone, Jane 
and Mary Findlater.) Illustrated. Betty Harcourt. Crite- 
rion (13 c.) for September. 

Tue Earcy Lire or JAmges LANE ALLEN. Illustrated. 
Laetitia Preston McCauley. Criterion (13 ¢c.) for September. 

MARGARET Horton Potter. With portrait. Bookseller 
(13 c.) for September. 

THe Horace Greecey [I Knew. Joel Benton. W2- 
hire’s Magazine (13 c.) for September. 

PéRTINENT POINTERS FOR PROOFREADERS. J. W. Taylor. 
National Printer-Journalist (23 c.) for September. 

A NEWSPAPER PHOTOGRAPHER’S WAR EXPERIENCES. II- 
lustrated. J.C Hemment. Dedineator (18 c.) for October. 

Freperick W. Rosertson. Percy F. Bicknell. Déa/ 
(13 ¢c. ) for September 1. 

A YEAR oF CONTINENTAL LITERATURE.—II. Dial 
(13 c. ) for September 1. 

ScigntiFic Stupy oF RuytHM Mary Hallock. Re- 
printed from the Popular Science Monthly in Public Opinion 
( 13 c. ) for September 3. 

Eye-STRAIN FROM THE Vikw-PoINT OF THE GENERAL 
PRACTITIONER. Edward Benedict Taylor, M. D. North 
western Lancet (13 c.) for September 1. 

SToORIEs OF CIRCULATION. Some of the tricks of the trade 
that sell newspapers. Robert John. 
Post (8c. ) for September 1. 

Tue Goncourt Acapemy. J. H. Rosny. Translated by 
C. Heywood Reprinted from the Fortnightly Review in the 
Living Age (18 c.) for September 5. 

CHARLES Reape’s Novets. Walter Frewen Lord. Re- 
printed from the Mineteenth Century and After inthe Liv- 
ing Age (18 c.) for September 5s. 


Saturday Evening 


CONTEMPORARY Fiction In GerMANy. Friedrich Spiel- 


hagen. J/udependent (13 ¢.) for September 17. 
a 
NEWS AND NOTES. 

Henry James has completed his book on 


William Wetmore Story, and it will be pub- 
lished soon. 





Two books about James McNeill Whistler 
are already promised. Mrs. Elizabeth Rob- 
bins Pennell is to write an official biography, 
which will presumably be some time in the 
making. Meanwhile, the Macmillan Company 
announces for the autumn a volume entitled 
“J. McNeill Whistler and His Work.” The 
authors, Alfred G. and Nancy Bell, completed 


their work only a few weeks before the artist’s 
death. 


Lady Betty Balfour is editing a volume of 
the correspondence of her father, the late Ear] 
of Lytton. It is said that it will show “ Owen 
Meredith” in his more intimate moods. 


The Life of Bret Harte in the American 


Men of Letters Series will be written by Henry 
C. Merwin. 
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Dr. Lyman Abbott’s book on Henry Ward 
Beecher, his predecessor in the Plymouth 
church pulpit, is described as more intimate 
than formal. 

A. S. Barnes & Company will publish “ Rec- 
ollections, Personal and Literary,” by Richard 
Henry Stoddard, edited by Ripley Hitchcock, 
with an introduction by Edmund Clarence 
Stedman. 

The Lippincotts have just published their 
biographical edition of the novels of Charles 
Dickens in twenty volumes. Each volume in 
the edition is supplied with a biographical in- 
troduction, giving a history of the book and 
its place in Dickens’s life. The edition also 
includes Forster’s “ Life of Dickens,” edited 
and revised by George Gissing. 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney observed her seventy- 
ninth birthday September 15 at her home in 
Milton, Mass., and J. T. Trowbridge celebrated 
his seventy-sixth birthday September 18 at his 
home in Arlington. 


Jules Verne was finally persuaded to have 
the operation for cataract. He is recovering 
and expects soon to resume his literary work. 


Although Ibsen will never write again for 
publication, he is so far recovered from what 
was supposed to be his final illness that he is 
now making plans for an excursion to St. 
Petersburg and Finland, with the idea of see- 
ing for himself what Russia is doing in the 
way of crushing out the rights and liberties of 
the Finns. 

The first annual convention of the Society 
of American Authors will be held in St. Louis 
July 4, on the Exposition grounds. 

Colonel A. A. Pope’s new congressional bill 


prepared for the Postal Pregress league pro- 


vides for the consolidation of second and third- 


class mail matter, including authors’ manu- 
scripts, commercial papers and the like, and 
the extension of the present weight limit to 
eleven pounds. 

The University of Kansas will establish a 
chair of Journalism this fall. 

The New Amsterdam Book Company ( New 
York ) has made an assignment to Andrew G. 
Dickinson, Jr.. who has been its treasurer. 


The Holiday Magazine is a new periodical 
for boys and girls, published by the Holiday 
Publishing Company, 34 Union square, New 
York. Miss Katharine N. Birdsall is the 
editor. 

Latest Literature, a continuation of What 
to Read, will be published by C. A. Huling, 
Chicago. Itis intended for the average reader, 
and will be published as an adjunct to the 
Bookseller ( Chicago ), which is more strictly 
for the publisher, bookseller, and librarian. 
The first number will be issued October 20. 

Food Topics is a new weekly magazine pub- 
lished in Milwaukee. Its editor is E. M. Max- 
well, and S. E. Maxwell is the publisher. The 
scope of the periodical will include everything 
pertaining to domestic science. 

Footlights (Chicago) is a new monthly 
theatrical paper, published by the National 
Theatrical Exchange, of which Charles J. 
Carter is the president and treasurer. 

National Progress is anew magazine pub- 
lished in Chicago. Ira Jay McGee is the man- 
aging editor. 

Bliss Carman is now sole editor of the Zzfer- 
ary World ( Boston ). 

The American Home and Fireside has re- 
moved its offices from Chicago to Springfield, 
Ill., and the name of the publication will here- 
after be the American Fireside. 

Wayside Tales (Detroit) is to be recon- 
structed and issued in improved form. 

The Fortune Press is the name of a new 
publishing business in Boston, conducted by 
Ernest S. Briggs, of the former firm of Briggs 
Brothers, Plymouth, Mass. 

Mrs. Julia McNair Wright died at Fulton, 
Mo., September 2, aged sixty three. 

Albert Mathews (“ Paul Siegvolk ” ) died in 
New York, September 9, aged eighty-three. 

Thomas Sedgewick Steele died at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., September 10, aged fifty-eight. 

Mrs. M. E. W. Sherwood died in New York 
September 12, aged seventy-three. 

Professor Alexander Bain died in Akerdeen, 
Scotland, September 18, aged eighty-five. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cherry Waltz died in Louis- 
ville, September 19, aged thirty-six. 








